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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN APRIL 


With the exception of seasonal movements, business 
gtivity in April showed little change from the levels of 
he preceding month. The Federal Reserve index of in- 
ywstrial production remained at about the March postwar 
tigh of 222 percent of its 1935-39 average. However, 
he stability of the over-all index conceals divergent 
poduction trends within the total. The output of autos 
ad other consumer durables was reduced, whereas mili- 
ury production was stepped up. Continuance of these 
ends is expected in view of the restrictions on civilian 
production and the projected expansion of military pro- 
sams. Since the first of the year military orders have 
een placed at a rate of $1 billion or more each week. 
As yet, only a small part of these orders have been 
fled, and upwards of $50 billion of additional orders are 
till to be placed by June, 1952. 


Unemployment Near Postwar Low 


Only 3 people out of every 100 in the labor force 
were unemployed in April. The 1.7 million unemployed 
inthe month represents a decline of 20 percent from the 
March level and is the lowest point since October, 1948. 

Nonfarm employment declined to 53.4 million in April, 
rgely as the result of the withdrawal of numerous 
workers from temporary jobs during the Easter shopping 
wason. Farm employment picked up seasonally, with the 
result that total employment remained almost stationary 
at 60 million. 


Prices Level Off 


Little change in prices was evident in April. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price index varied 
but slightly from its month-end figure of 183.4 percent 
of the 1926 average. Meat was the only major category 
‘0 register much of an increase during the month, up 1.7 
percent. The highly sensitive index of 28 basic com- 
modity prices declined fractionally in the month. Com- 
pared with April of last year, however, the index has 
registered an increase of almost 50 percent. The parity 
ratio declined slightly to 109 in the month ended April 
15, as prices paid by farmers rose one percent and prices 
teceived fell off. 

Further measures to limit price increases were an- 
iounced by the Office of Price Stabilization in April. The 
main step was the issuance of an order effective May 28 
basing manufacturers’ ceiling prices on their pre-Korean 


base-period prices (generally April 1-June 24, 1950) plus 
dollars and cents increases in factory costs through 
March 15. Approximately 75,000 industrial concerns with 
annual sales of $70 billion will be affected; wholesalers 
and retailers will be required to reflect the reductions in 
manufacturers’ prices. 


Construction at April Peak 

The construction boom is rolling along, but significant 
shifts in the different types of construction are appearing 
as material shortages and various restrictions are begin- 
ning to be felt. (Chart, p. 6). The value of new con- 
struction put in place in April set a new record for the 
month at $2.4 billion, up 18 percent over the April, 1950, 
level. Private home building, however, rose only 3 per- 
cent, and even that was due solely to higher building 
costs. Construction of stores, restaurants, and similar com- 
mercial buildings declined from the preceding month. The 
slack in these sectors has been taken up by sharply in- 
creased public building and private industrial construction. 

New construction activity in the first four months of 
this year aggregated nearly $8.5 billion, 20 percent above 
the corresponding period of 1950. Public building outlays 
were up 25 percent over the same period. 


Manufacturers’ Orders and Sales 
Continue to Expand 

Despite a more-than-seasonal increase in sales in 
March, new orders received by manufacturers outstripped 
sales by nearly $5 billion. However, more than half of 
the $3.8 billion increase in new orders over February is 
attributed to seasonal influences and the longer work 
month. 

Almost all of the excess of new orders over sales 
occurred in the durable-goods lines; new orders placed 
with nondurable-goods producers about equalled their 
March sales. As a result, backlogs of the durable-goods 
industries were up to $44 billion at the end of March, 
composing over 85 percent of the total and over two and 
one-half times their size in March, 1950. 

Inventory holdings were also up in March, book 
values rising by $900 million to $36.4 billion after 
seasonal adjustment. The increase was almost equally 
divided between durable- and nondurable-goods manu- 
facturers. About half of the increase represented further 
accumulation of physical stocks. 
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Voluntary Credit Restraint 


In the pell-mell rush to make stabilization measures 
effective, it is natural that attention should focus on the 
immediate problem. There simply doesn’t seem to be time 
for an evaluation of longer-run consequences that might 
lower our future economic efficiency. Illustrative is the 
new credit-control program, officially called “The Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Program.” 

This program was launched in mid-March by the 
Federal Reserve Board, with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Board requested all financing institutions to conform to 
the provisions of the program, which was designed to 
restrict lending operations to “sound lending” — defined 
as that which would “commensurately increase or main- 
tain production, processing and distributing of essential 
goods and services.” 

A National Committee was formed to carry out the 
program. It consists of twelve members, four represent- 
ing the investment bankers, four representing the life 
insurance companies, and four representing the banks. 
This Committee was to promulgate the principles of the 
program, organize subcommittees, and take such other 
actions as appeared appropriate to ensure the proper 
functioning of the program. It quickly set up three series 
of Regional Committees — one each for commercial bank- 
ing, insurance, and investment banking. 


How the Program Works 


The first point pf attack was on inventory loans. The 
Committee asked all financing institutions to “refrain 
from financing inventory increases above normal levels 
relative to sales, or reasonable requirements by other 
conservative yardsticks.” Subsequently, it urged them 
to cut down loans for all nonessential business expansion, 
particularly loans for improving competitive positions or 
for expanding and modernizing facilities in lines of 
business not related to defense. 

The effectiveness of the restraint imposed by this 
program evidently depends upon the degree to which 
lending institutions can act together in banning certain 
kinds of loans. This was recognized at the outset. In 
announcing the program, Reserve Board Chairman 
McCabe stated: “With this new approach, groups of 
institutions in a community will be able to band together 
under legal sanction to halt the ‘shopping around’ for 


ioans which has been the principal weakness in voluntary 
efforts to date.” 

An illustration of how the program works has re. 
cently come to our attention. A firm that wanted to buy 
and merge a plant of another firm could not get a leah 
from its bank, because mere transfer of existing facilj- 
ties was involved. When it suggested that it might get 
the loan by going to the rival bank across the way, the 
firm was told that the Committee would not let that 
bank make the loan either. In fact, the firm found, on 
trying a number of banks, that all had been “advised” 
by the Committee not to make the proposed loan. 

Here is a case where the program was effective in 
making the refusal of a loan stick. Is this example likely 
to be multiplied so many times as to produce the desired 
effect? And what are its longer-range implications? 


No Force, No Effect 


Last month we pointed out the essential weaknesses 
of credit restriction as an emergency measure. The Vol- 
untary Restraint Program attempts to overcome a major 
shortcoming of over-all credit tightening by confining the 
restriction to nonessential activities. On the other hand, 
it has the deficiencies inherent in any voluntary program; 
and, like the mandatory method, it cannot touch the 
wholly illogical discrimination between those who need 
financing and those with alternative resources, who can 
go ahead without it. 

The criteria established under the Voluntary Restraint 
Program give the banker little real basis for judging 
loan applications. Most businesses have some “defense” 
or “essential civilian” angle, which can be advanced as 
the ostensible reason for the loan. During World War II 
this was almost standard practice in presenting claims 
for assistance. Without a mechanism for verification and 
policing, the banker is in no position to cope with the 
borrower who is willing to give a misleading impression 
of the purposes to be served by the loan. 

In this situation, with all its indeterminate elements, 
the judgment of the lender is likely to be both adaptable 
and flexible. Wide latitude in interpretation is possible, 
and justification seems almost inevitably to run to con- 
formity with self-interest. 

As against this tendency, a voluntary program cannot 
enforce conformity with over-all policy. If the substan- 
tive interests of the participating group are adversely 
affected, it is impossible to get agreement and coopera- 
tion. If they are not affected, either the program is in- 
effective or it operates to the uisadvantage of others, with 
a possible conflict situation in the offing as the affected 
interests seek protection. 

It is an old maxim that there can be no control with- 
out enforcement. Any program must be given “teeth” if it 
is to work; but giving a voluntary program “teeth” in- 
volves extending and aggravating the use of power to 
abridge competition. It is a cost we would have to incur 
if the need were urgent. But the situation today is not so 
critical as to demand such action, nor is there anything 
credit control could accomplish that can’t be done better 
by other measures already in effect. 


Selling a Birthright 
But why complain about a program merely because 
it can’t do everything? Are not its effects, however 
limited, in the right direction? 
Obviously, these are logical questions. If the imme- 
diate effects were all that need be considered, any 
(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


LUGGAGE 


Recreational travel has been expanding remarkably 
in recent years, and today tourists and vacationers 
represent an increasing proportion of what is now the 
largest market in the history of the luggage industry. At 
the present time, four-fifths of the employees of private 
industry and 97 percent of all office workers are getting 
paid vacations, and most of them spend at least part of 
their holiday traveling. ; 

The result has been an increasing demand for lug- 
gage of all kinds. To meet this demand the modern 
luggage industry makes a great variety of suitcases, bags, 
and trunks for the nation’s travelers. Subsidiary lines 
include salesmen’s cases, school bags, foot lockers, and 
briefcases. 


Illinois Outstanding in This Growing Industry 

By 1947 the total value of products shipped by the 
luggage industry was a record $134 million, double the 
previous high in 1929. The Midwest area accounted for 
25 percent of the industry’s 16,000 workers, the largest 
number ever employed in luggage manufacturing. 

Illinois was the third ranking state in the industry in 
1947, producing $14 million worth of luggage, 10 percent 
of the national total. Illinois production value was only 
slightly less than that for New Jersey, however, and the 
State ranked second to New York in number of luggage 
manufacturing concerns and employees. 

Almost all the 59 Illinois luggage producers listed by 
the 1947 Census were located in Chicago. Illinois firms in 
the industry had a total employment of almost 1,800, an 
average of 30 workers per firm, compared with a na- 
tional average of 27. That the luggage industry as a 
whole is made up of a large number of small establish- 
ments is further indicated by the Census report that in 
1947 almost three-fourths of the nation’s luggage manu- 
facturers had fewer than 20 employees. 


Illinois Outstanding in This Growing Industry 

Since the earliest days, luggage has been designed to 
suit current modes of transportation and has changed in 
style as the means. of travel changed and improved. The 
stagecoach brought larger-size suitcases and small trunks, 
previously too cumbersome for easy transportation. As 
rail travel grew popular the luggage market expanded 
and the variety of cases and bags available increased. 

Finally, in the twentieth century the automobile and 
the airplane made frequent and extensive traveling pos- 
sible for more and more people. The growing popularity 
of air travel has increased the trend toward lightweight, 
easily handled luggage and has inspired such radical 
changes in construction as the hand luggage series made 
entirely of aluminum. 

In 1947 over half of the industry’s value of product 
was in hand luggage, primarily bags, suitcases, and 
Gladstones. Trunks and briefcases each contributed about 
10 percent of the total. Of the $82 million worth of hand 
luggage, two-thirds was designed for use by women. 


In addition to ordinary types of luggage, the industry 
has made a number of items for the military forces. 
Among the many products manufactured by the luggage 
industry during World War II were army trunk lockers, 
instrument cases, duffle bags, cartridge belts, rifle hol- 
sters, and luggage for post exchanges and ships’ stores. 


Types of Construction 

Hand luggage may be either hard or soft in con- 
struction. What is known as “soft” luggage includes 
suitcases built over a steel frame with a flexible leather 
backing, and Gladstones, which have a similar construc- 
tion but open up flat like a book and are hinged at the 
bottom. The hard type of suitcase may be built over a 
rigid fiber foundation, a steel frame, or a solid plywood 
box molded in one piece under intense pressure. ; 

The industry uses a variety of covering materials, 
especially for hard luggage, but the most important single 
covering is still leather. The tanneries operated by the 
large meat-packing establishments in Chicago provide a 
convenient source of leather stock for the luggage makers 
in Illinois. 

Cows, sheep, and goats account for about 95 percent 
of the world’s supply of leather. The largest source is 
cattle hides, the raw material for the saddle leather and 
natural rawhide that have been increasingly popular 
materials for luggage. 

Although luggage has been traditionally leather- 
covered, 60 percent of the value of hand luggage pro- 
duced in 1947 came from the sale of non-leather 
products. One common type of covering is canvas, 
trimmed with cowhide, which is the usual binding for 
almost all non-leather luggage. 


Synthetic Materials 

Luggage canvas is usually waterproofed or otherwise 
treated for durability, sometimes by the application of a 
plastic coating. One of the newest materials used by the 
industry is completely synthetic plastic sheeting, sup- 
ported by a cotton backing. It comes in a variety of 
colors, grained to simulate the finest leathers, and is said 
to resist water, dirt, and rough treatment. 

Another synthetic material expected to find wide 
use as a leather substitute in luggage production is 
Neolite. Made by Goodyear, it has already successfully 
invaded the manufacture of shoe soles, almost half of 
which are now made of materials other than leather. So 
far about a dozen manufacturers are making handbags, 
valises, briefcases, and similar articles of Neolite, which 
is tough, light, and waterproof, and can be finished like 
cowhide or alligator. 

The trend toward non-leather materials for luggage 
manufacturing was intensified by the increase in leather 
prices after the start of the Korean war. Whether the 
trend away from leather construction is permanent or 
not, luggage has proved to be still another field in which 
synthetics have started to take over from the materials 
provided by nature. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes February, 1951, to March, 1951 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 


March Percentage 

—— 1951 Change from 
(1935-39 | Feb, | March 

= 100) 1951 1950 
Biectsic powar®. 317.9 + 4.7) +14.4 
1271.3 + 3.2} —11.8 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 226.8" | —13.5 | + 6.1 
Consumer prices in Chicago’....| 189.15 | + 0.3 | + 9.3 
Construction contracts awarded*| 495.1 +94.8 | +10.3 
400.7 +32.6 | +25.5 
279.9 — 0.3 | +30.5 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*..| 219.6 +19.8 | + 7.7 
Petroleum production™......... 226.0 +14.6| — 6.8 


1 Fed. Power Comm.; 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; ‘ 
Dodge Corp.; Fed. Res. 
Manag. Assn.; ® Ill. Geol. Survey. 

® Seasonally adjusted. » New series. 
was 190.0. n.a. Not available. 


ur. of Labor Statistics: 
Crop Repts.; * Life Ins. 


Til. Dept. of Mines; * Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
sU. Ww. 
Agcy. 


Old series index for March 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


Percentage 
toon March Change from 
1951 Feb. | March 
1951 1950 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 242.5 + 0.6] +10.6 
Manufacturing! 
280. 8* + 3.1] +31.5 
36.4%>) + 2.5] +254 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 10.2 + 3.4] +144 
Private nonresidential....... 8.8 + 7.2) +27.6 
6.5 +25.9 | +24.5 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 15.4 +19.1 | +49.9 
Merchandise imports........ 13.2 +21.3 | +65.4 
Excess of exports........... 2.2 + 7.1] — 7,2 
Consumer credit outstanding?* 
19.4> — 0.8 | +18.6 
Installment credit.......... 13.0> — 0.7 | +17.2 
19.2» + 2.5 | +39.3 
Cash farm income’............ 25.2 +16.7 | +31.3 
Indexes 
(1935-39 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 222 + 0.5 | +18.7 
Durable manufactures...... . + 1.8 | +30.8 
Nondurable manufactures... . 200° 0.0 |} +10.5 
Manufacturing employment* 
Production workers......... 168 0.0 | +14.2 
Factory worker earnings‘ 
Average hours worked....... 109 + 0.5 | + 3.5 
Average hourly earnings... .. 262 + 0.4} +10.0 
Average weekly earnings..... 287 + 0.9 | +13.9 
Construction contracts awarded® 536 +11.1}) — 2.5 
Department store sales?....... 290" —11.0 |} + 5.8 
Consumers’ price index*....... 185° +0.4/ + 9.6 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 228 + 0.2 | +20.5 
Perm 268 + 0.6} +27.9 
236 — 0.5 | +20.0 
Farm prices*® 
Received by farmers........ 291 — 0.6} +31.2 
111¢ — 1.8} +16.8 


1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 


. S. Bureau o 
usted. 


of Agriculture; * 
Seasonally a 


> As of end of month. 


f Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge = 
© New series 184.5; 


dj 
old series 184.5. @ Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1951 1950 
Item 
April 28 | April 21 | April 14 April 7 | March 31 | April 29 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..|_ 1,737 1,772 1,662 1,752 1,698 1,853 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 6,674 6,730 6,747 6,736 6,767 5,902 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous.. 153.6 157.0 152.9 148.3 175.0 141.3 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. 6,069 6,061 6,034 6,042 5,957 4,943 
1935-39 =100....... 231.3 230.4 229.1 229.3 231.8 214.2 
i thous. of cars....... 825 810 778 740 755 745 
Department store sales................ 1935-39 =100....... 293 281 288 292 258 285 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
1926=100.......... 183.6 183.1 183.0 183.3 183.9 153.7 
Other than farm products and foods. .1926=100.......... 171.7 171.8 171.9 172.1 172.3 146.6 
August, 1939=100... 372.9 372.7 374.1 374.8 378.6 250.7 
inance: 
anv 19,127 19,198 19,262 19,206 19,202 13,475 
Failures, commercial................ 162 151 172 195 136 186 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Production About Level 


Industrial activity remained at the March level of 222 
percent of the 1935-39 average during April, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board’s preliminary estimate. 
Steel output continued at a record rate during the month, 
averaging nearly 103 percent of the industry’s rated ca- 
pacity, or more than 2 million net tons of ingots and 
castings each week. At the end of April, the industry 
had been producing at better than capacity rates for eight 
consecutive weeks. However, since scrap supplies were 
getting tighter, some slackening may appear. An esti- 
mated 25 percent of total steel output is now subject to 
priority allocation; for some companies the proportion is 
estimated as high as 40 percent. 

Automotive production in April was off about 5 per- 
cent from first-quarter levels, according to the FRB; 
weekly output averaged slightly more than 150,000 cars 
and trucks. Several of the smaller manufacturers —Nash, 
Hudson, Packard, and Kaiser-Frazer—have begun to 
suffer from material supply difficulties. 


Machine Tool Orders High 

Some idea of the effect of mobilization on the econ- 
omy can be gained by looking at developments in the 
machine tool industry. The fact that conversion from 
peacetime products to defense matériel commonly re- 
quires different tools is plainly shown by data on new 
orders and shipments. As illustrated in the accompanying 
chart, new orders for machine tools began an upward 
movement early in 1950 after a long period during which 
they consistently fell below the 1945-47 average level. 
With the outbreak of war in Korea, orders began to rise 
sharply, and by February, 1951, they had reached 615 
percent of the base average. In March new orders fell 
slightly but remained high. Average monthly new orders 
during the first quarter of this year were the highest 
since the first and second quarters of 1942. 

Shipments have also increased, but much less rapidly, 


_ MACHINE TOOLS: ORDERS AND SHIPMENTS 


RATIO OF UNFILLED ORDERS TO SHIPMENTS 
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Source: National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. 


to nearly 60 percent over the base average. As a result 
of the faster rise in new orders, the ratio of unfilled 
orders to shipments rose from a level of about 5 to 1 to 
a ratio of nearly 20 to 1. The Department of Commerce 
has estimated that although price increases have been 
important in the rise in new orders, the advance in 
physical volume has been substantial. 


Employment Off Slightly 


Empioyment dropped somewhat in the April survey 
week as more than 500,000 workers left the labor force. 
Unemployment was down by 400,000 to 1,744,000, the 
lowest point since October, 1948. Unemployment data 
have not as yet given any evidence of the substantial 
transitional unemployment expected as the switch-over 
from peace to defense was made. In fact, the continuing 
concern is with shortages, especially of certain skills and 
professions. 

Bureau of Census data, in thousands of workers, are 


as follows: April Merch April 
1951 1951 1950 
Civilian labor force............ 61,789 62,325 62,183 
60 ,044 60,179 58 ,668 
6,645 6,393 7,195 
Nonagricultural............. 53,400 53,785 51,473 
Unemployment............... 1,744 2,147 3,515 


Retail Sales Lag 


Some slowdown was observed in retail sales during 
March. Even though dollar sales increased 11 percent to 
$12.6 billion, practically the whole of the advance was 
attributable to higher prices. Physical volume was little 
if any higher than that of March, 1950. After adjustment 
for seasonal factors, March sales dropped 5 percent from 
the February level. Much of the month-to-month decline 
appeared in durable goods such as used cars, TV sets, 
and household appliances. Among nondurables, apparel 
and general merchandise showed sizable decreases. De- 
spite the drop, however, March sales remained high and 
were exceeded only by the buying-spree months of last 
July and August, and of January and February, 1951. 

An experimental survey of buying intentions made by 
the Federal Reserve Board indicates that the earlier 
satisfaction of the most urgent consumer demand, espe- 
cially for cars and appliances, may account for the slow- 
down. The survey suggests a lower level of demand this 
year for cars, but not much change in buying plans for 
major appliances. There seems to be more uncertainty, 
however, as to what will be bought and just when it 
will be purchased. 


Business Loans Off 


From a postwar high of $19.3 billion on April 11, 
outstanding bank loans to business firms had dropped to 
$19.1 billion two weeks later. Diverse movements were 
recorded in the twelve Federal Reserve districts for the 
four-week period, with most changes small. The only ex- 
ception was the New York District, where there was a 
net decrease of $117 million, or 1.6 percent. 

Even though the net drop of $75 million for the four 
weeks ended April 25 is not a large one, it marks a 
departure from the pattern of earlier months when in- 
creases of several hundred million dollars were common. 
Various explanations may be advanced for the change: 
a slack season is approaching during which business 
loans customarily drop off; banks have joined the effort 
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to hold lending to an “essential” level; and retailers, one 
of the large borrowing groups, are reported as finding 
themselves able to adjust their inventories to a less 
volatile sales level. 

Consumer credit outstanding declined during March 
for the third month. A net decrease of $161 million cut 
the total to $19.4 billion. Installment credit was off $95 
million to $13.0 billion, mainly as a result of sizable drops 
in installment sale and automobile purchase credits. 
Charge accounts likewise decreased. The Federal Reserve 
Board pointed out that consumer credit usually rises 
during March; apparently Easter sales were insufficient 
to start the customary spring upturn. 


Construction Continues to Rise 

Building activity continued its spring rise during 
April, with construction put in place valued at more than 
$2.3 billion. This compares with $2.1 billion of new con- 
struction in March. Private residential building was up 
7 percent from the March level to $911 million; private 
nonresidential construction, at $777 million, was up more 
than 6 percent. Public construction rose 22 percent to 
$665 million, with substantial increases shown in nearly 
all categories. 

Even while building is increasing from month to 
month shifts in the types of construction are becoming 
apparent, as illustrated in the accompanying chart. At the 
same time that total construction was showing increases 
of 18 to 22 percent over corresponding months of 1959, 
the rate of increase in private nonfarm residential build- 
ing had dropped from more than 21 percent to a little 
more than 3 percent. The entire 3 percent, according to 
the Departments of Labor and Commerce, was the result 
of higher costs, since volume in February and March was 
already below similar months of 1950. Private nonresi- 
dential and public construction, on the other hand, showed 
increasing rates of expansion over last year, as industrial, 
farm, public utility, and all types of public construction 
made substantial advances over 1950. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
Percentage increase over corresponding month of 1950 
ae 


PRIVATE NONFARM RES- 
IDENTIAL 


TOTAL 


PRIVATE NONRESIDENTIAL PUBLIC 


30F 


JAN FEB MAR APR JAN FEB MAR APR 


Source: U.S. Depts. of Commerce and Labor. 


Voluntary Credit Restraint 
(Continued from page 2) 


objection would be little more than a quibble. But there 
is a danger; for such a program introduces not only a new 
form of control, but also a modification of usual ways of 
doing business. If normal competitive lending is curtailed, 
economic growth and efficiency will be obstructed. 

This danger was, of course, foreseen. The Federal 
Reserve Board attempted to deal with it by providing 
that the program is subject to termination “upon with. 
drawal by the Board of its request for action.” But js 
this a device that can be turned on and off at will? 
People who have become accustomed to acting in con- 
cert do not cease doing so merely because they are no 
longer requested to. Once a system of relations is built 
up, it tends to perpetuate itself. Even those who wish to 
withdraw may nevertheless be forced to conform. 

It is clear that the Board regards the program only 
as a temporary tool of stabilization policy —a tool that 
had to be developed because its traditional powers have 
been rendered ineffective by the manner of financing 
World War II. Moreover, there is nothing at this time 
to indicate the continuation of the program beyond the 
period of the defense emergency. Outstanding men have 
been selected to head the committees charged with oper- 
ating the program. Possibly none of them has thought 
beyond the immediate task to which they have under- 
taken to devote themselves in a period of emergency. 
But once the immediate problem is resolved — and on 
the inventory side, at least, it is already largely resolved 
—what will be the orientation of its operations? 

It seems possible that this business of giving the 
lender a means of preventing the borrower who does not 
like a decision from going to the rival across the way 
may be putting just too much temptation into the hands 
of the lender. 

It seems more than just possible that here, again, new 
channels of policy formation may develop from a tem- 
porary “need.” Under our form of political and economic 
organization, organized pressures tend to dominate. The 
pressures immediately and directly effective in this in- 
stance are those of the banks and other financing agen- 
cies. Let these be well organized and the Board’s power 
to make decisions is correspondingly restricted. Should 
this occur, it would not be the first time that an organi- 
zation came to be dominated by its own creation. 

The history of government action in organizing in- 
dustry for emergency objectives is certainly not encour- 
aging from this point of view. In World War I, a great 
stimulus was given, by government action, to collective 
industrial action. In the depression, the NRA tightened 
the lines of industrial control. This process was extended 
and made more effective during World War II by the 
organization of innumerable industry committees. Each 
time such a program is undertaken, the economy moves 
toward a situation where economic action is more com- 
pletely under the domination of expanding concentrations 
of industrial control. 

It seems appropriate to ask, therefore, whether the 
Federal Reserve Board, in attempting to build new 
powers, is not merely doing for the financial community 
what has already been done in other lines of industry. 
Isn’t it, in the hope of accomplishing a little now (and 
at best it can be only a little), instituting forces that will 
interfere with the free functioning of the economy? This 
is a question to which all concerned should give the 
fullest consideration. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Glass Soldered to Metal 


A process which solders glass to metal with a bond 
stronger than the glass itself is now being used by Gen- 
eral Electric. The glass and metal areas to be soldered 
are painted with a thin layer of titanium hydride, and 
solder is applied to both painted areas. The parts are 
placed together and then heated under a vacuum. When 
the temperature reaches about 900 degrees F. the titanium 
hydride decomposes, causing the molten solder to adhere 
to the titanium-painted areas of both glass and metal. 
A strong, tight bond is formed upon cooling. Because 
soft metal solders are used, it is possible to subject this 
glass-to-metal seal to rapid temperature changes without 
danger of cracking, despite wide differences in glass and 
metal temperature expansion. The method, which can 
also be used to solder metal to ceramics and carbon, is 
being tested for industrial applications such as the manu- 
facture of aircraft ignition systems, transformers, and 
electric motors. 


Christmas Catalogs 


Of special interest to retail advertising, merchandis- 
ing, and sales promotion executives is an analysis of the 
contents of department store Christmas catalogs for 
1950 that has been prepared by Ralf Shockey and Asso- 
ciates, Inc. (350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.). The 
study offers a detailed inventory of well-known mail 
order gift merchandise in terms of times shown or men- 
tioned and prices. Basis for the report was a group of 
78 catalogs and multiple-page mailing units issued by 
department stores throughout the nation. Use of pho- 
tography and other format factors are discussed, as well 
as 175 classes of merchandise from cosmetics to china. 


Mining Coal With Compressed Gas 


A new device developed by duPont is said to be the 
most important method devised for breaking down coal 
since the introduction of explosives early in the century. 
A self-generating charge of compressed gas approxi- 
mating 20,000 pounds of pressure per square inch is used 
to rip coal faces apart, eliminating the need for powder 
charges or other explosives emitting flames or sparks 
that might set off deadly underground explosions. The 
device consists of a steel tube enclosing a chemical unit 
which is placed in a hole drilled in the coal face. An 
electrical current activates a chemical reaction which 
liberates gas until a predetermined pressure is built up, 
when the disc end of the tube ruptures and releases the 
gas. The tube is refilled in the mine with another chem- 
ical unit and disc and may be used repeatedly. 


Heat-Resistant Paint 


Paints said to be capable of withstanding temperatures 
as high as 1900 degrees F. are now being manufactured 
by Fire-Gard, Inc. (1424 K Street N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C.). Available in aluminum, black, white, and colors, 
they form a bright finish on wood or metal surfaces. 
Because they resist moisture, mild acids and alkalies, 
and oxidation, the new paints are expected to find wide 
use for surfaces often thought to be unpaintable because 
of deterioration by high temperatures or other corrosive 
influences. 


Social Security Retirement Test 


The April issue of the Business Record, published by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, contains a 
discussion of the recent changes in the Social Security 
Act entitled “The Retirement Test Today.” Amendments 
to the Act in 1950 increased to $50 a month the amount 
a beneficiary may earn in covered employment without 
forfeiting his benefits. However, fewer opportunities are 
allowed to earn income in noncovered employment since 
self-employment is now included in the $50 a month 
limit. Although the benefit itself was raised considerably 
by the amendments, the insured person who defers his 
retirement beyond age 65 no longer receives any increase 
in his benefit for the extra years he may work. 

Statistics suggest that old age insurance benefits have 
not been very effective in encouraging older persons to 
leave work voluntarily. Only about 5 percent of the men 
and women entitled to such benefits between 1940 and 
1947 left their jobs of their own accord, in good health, 
to retire. The remainder of the “oldsters” who did not 
continue working were either forced to retire or died. 
As shown by the chart, there were 1.3 million people 
over 65 receiving old age insurance benefits in January, 
1950, compared with a total of 3.7 million with wage 
credits. About 900,000 fully insured persons of retirement 
age were still working in covered employment. 


PERSONS AGED SIXTY-FIVE AND OVER 
COVERED BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


{MILLIONS 


1950 


Source: Conference Board Business Record, April, 1951, 
p. 146 


Radiant Heating Costs Cut 


Products Planning Company (Pittsburgh, Pa.) has 
developed a new type of concrete, which is expected to 
reduce the cost of radiant heating and extend its many 
advantages to most types of new buildings without its 
previous price handicap. Special aggregates are blended 
and added to concrete which greatly increase its heat 
conductivity and wearing qualities. Higher heat conduc- 
tivity is expected to allow a saving of from 25 to 30 per- 
cent per installation in the quantity of pipe required with 
standard concrete. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN CORPORATE FINANCING 


EL! SHAPIRO 
Associate Professor of Finance, University of Chicago 


The years since 1945 have been characterized, with 
the exception of 1949, by high levels of employment and 
income and rising prices. One important reason for the 
high level of economic activity was the very large volume 
of private domestic investment. During the 1946-50 
period, as shown in the table, nonfinancial corporations 
used an average of $26 billion annually to finance plant 
and equipment expenditures, expansion of inventories, 
expansion of accounts receivable, and increases in cash 
and other current assets. The dollar requirements for 
funds were unprecedentedly large in comparison with 
any similar number of years in our economic history. 

Over 60 percent of the funds needed by corporations 
was obtained internally from retained profits and depre- 
ciation allowances. The remainder was obtained from 
external sources. Net issues of securities supplied 15 per- 
cent of total funds; for the most part, these securities 
were bonds, not common stocks. Bank loans (including 
mortgage loans) and changes in trade debt each provided 
about 8 percent of total funds. Additions to current 
liabilities, including increases in Federal income tax 
liabilities, furnished the remaining sources of funds. 

In the aggregate, current debt-equity ratios in the 
capital structures of American corporations compare 
favorably with those of the late twenties. Net corporate 
indebtedness currently is markedly lower in relation to 
corporate profits than was true in those prosperity 
years. Annual interest charges on corporate indebtedness 
comprise a very much smaller fraction of corporate net 
income in the years since World War II than was true 
in 1929. Corporations are far more liquid today, judged 


SOURCES AND USES OF CORPORATE FUNDS" 


(In billions of dollars) 


by conventional liquidity ratios, than was true prior to 
the Second World War. 

External sources of funds have been available to 
corporations on the most favorable terms in debt form, 
However, if one takes into account equity financing 
through retained earnings, as well as new stock issues, 
the ratio of equity funds to all increases in corporate 
assets was about the same in the postwar years as in the 
mid-twenties. It should be noted, however, that in the 
process of obtaining such large amounts of equity funds, 
which stemmed mainly from retained earnings, corpora- 
tions were forced to pay out a smaller proportion of 
earnings in dividends than in the middle and late twenties, 

Despite the frequent assertions in the postwar years 
that there was a shortage of equity capital, corporations 
were adequately supplied with funds to finance their ex- 
pansion programs along conservative lines during the 
period of very high investment following 1945. 


Need for Additional Funds 


At any point in a country’s economic development, 
business demand for funds is largely determined by pre- 
vailing levels of employment, industrial production, 
construction activity, and prices. In a. period of full 
employment and rising prices additional working capital 
is required for purchasing and carrying inventories, 
meeting payrolls, extending trade credit, and meeting the 
increased level of general overhead expenses. Additional 
long-term funds in either borrowed or equity form are 
needed to finance the construction of productive facilities 
and the purchase of machinery and equipment. 

Plant and equipment ex- 
penditures in 1949 fell off by 
6 percent from the postwar 
peak attained in 1948. At the 


beginning of 1950 planned 
Source or Use of Funds 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950> Total expenditures for plant and 
U equipment in the year 
Pla showed a further decline 
Plant and equipment outlays....... 11.6 15.0 17.5 16.1 17.0 77.2 pa 
Inventories (change in book value)..|_ 11.2 7.1 5.0 | —4.6 7.5 26.2 from 1949. Moreover, it was 
Change in customer receivables... . . 4.8 i 2.4 —.5 6.5 20.7 assumed by many that in- 
Cash and U. S. government securities} —4.7 1.0 amath 3.0 6.5 5.8 ventories and accounts re- 
Other current assets............... —.7 —.1 —.2 ceivable had more or less 
3.3 30.5 25.4 13.8 38.5 130.4 come into line with sales and 
that there would not be a 
nterna used 
Retained profits (including deple- for 
rg 7 11.6 | 12.8 8.6 | 13.0 | 53.6 
Depreciation allowance$......... 4.3 5.2 6.0 6.7 7.0 29.2 to build up these items. — 
otal, internal sources........ 11.9 16.8 18.8 15.3 20.0 82.8 The outbreak of hostilities 
External in Korea gave business some 
in 4.0 4.4 9 | —2.2 3.5 10.6 assurances of high levels of 
ange in eral income tax , Te hich in 
-1.6 | 2.3 8 | -2.4 7.0 6.1 
Other current liabilities.......... 1.8 4 re —.1 1.0 3.1 turn meant that produce 
Change in bank loans........... 3.3 2.6 1.1 —1.8 2.5 7.7 would require additional pro- 
Total, external sources........ 10.4 14.9 9.3 —.4 19.0 $3.2 
e ig 
eC, 22.3 31.7 28.1 14 9 38.5 135.5 certainty as to the future 
Discrepancy (sources—uses).........| +.1 +1.2 +2.7 +1.1 +5.1 availability of new produc- 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


* Excluding banks and insurance companies. 
> Preliminary estimates rounded to nearest $0.5 billion. 
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to expand, led businessmen to revise their plant and 
equipment expenditures upward in the last half of 1950; 
actual expenditures for the year were in excess of the 
1949 figure. Recent estimates of plant and equipment 
expenditures indicate that business is planning to spend 
approximately $24.0 billion in 1951, or about 25 percent 
more than the previous peak in 1948. 

The book value of inventories has increased sharply 
since the middle of 1950 under the impact of sharply 
rising prices and increases in physical accumulation. In 
the absence of rigid controls on the flow of materials, 
on prices, and on the level of inventories, increased 
economic activity should stimulate further increases in 
the book value of inventories. Assuming that government 
inventory controls will not be introduced rapidly, the 
increase in the book value of inventories will be some- 
what greater in 1951 than in 1950. 

Increases in dollar volume of sales would ordinarily 
lead to increases in accounts receivable on the books of 
business; growing shortages will, in all likelihood, reduce 
competitive selling pressures, thereby moderating credit 
sales. On net balance, increases in receivables somewhat 
smaller than those which occurred in 1950 are assumed 
for 1951. 

With increased sales and short-term liabilities one 
would normally expect increases in holdings of liquid 
assets by business. Accumulations of liquid assets in 1951 
are likely to equal those for 1950; the pressure for spend- 
able funds will probably keep these accumulations below 
what they would otherwise have been. 

Whether the expansion plans of business materialize de- 
pends on a host of factors. At this point a thorough-going 
controlled materials plan is not in effect. Availability of 
materials and adequacy of financing will be the major fac- 
tors affecting attainment of business expansion plans. 


Potential Shortage of Funds 

Will nonfinancial corporations be able to finance in- 
creased uses of funds in the neighborhood of 15 percent 
greater than the 1950 total? Unlike World War II, when 
the government financed over two-thirds of the value of 
additional plant facilities put into place, the present 
mobilization program, for the most part, calls for private 
financing of new plant and equipment. In his April 26 
message to Congress requesting revision of the Defense 
Production Act, President Truman asked for power to 
have the government build and operate defense plants, 
where necessary. If this legislation is passed and utilized, 
reversion to World War II practices would lessen the 
need of business for funds discussed above. 

Assuming that business financing is predominantly 
private and that the President’s February 2 request to 
raise corporate normal taxes to 55 percent is enacted, 
the most reasonable estimates indicate that corporate 
profits after taxes will be lower in 1951 than in 1950. 
Depreciation allowances will probably be well above the 
figure for 1950 as a result of more extensive use of 
high-cost postwar facilities, high levels of production, 
and some accelerated amortization charges. 

Attention has already been called to the importance 
of retained earnings as a source of funds to business in 
the postwar years. The severe limitations on net profits 
after taxes for 1951 outlined above, coupled with the 
greater need for funds, will force corporations to rely 
more on external funds than was true for the postwar 
period generally. Moreover, it is very likely that they 
will have to reduce their dividend disbursements below 
the figure of 50 percent of net profits paid out in 1950. 


Federal tax accruals will prove an important source 
of funds to corporations this year. Since taxes are paid 
quarterly on the previous year’s income, the money is 
available to the corporation until payment of the tax 
comes due. Increases in Federal income tax liability pro- 
vided nonfinancial corporations with $7.0 billion in 1950 
and will account for substantially more in 1951. 

Net new security issues which provided nonfinancial 
corporations with $4.0 billion in 1950 may account for 
as much as $5.0 billion this year. Despite the fall in 
stock yields, corporations will continue to rely on bond 
issues because of their cost advantage and the advantages 
accorded debt financing by the existing tax laws. Interest 
costs will be higher this year than in preceding postwar 
years, because of current monetary-fiscal arrangements. 
Bonds, which earlier in the postwar years sold to yield 
2.7 percent, are now priced to yield 3.1 percent and there 
is some talk that these yields may rise even further. 
While life insurance companies are reported as currently 
not undertaking any new financing agreements, it is gen- 
erally expected that in the second half of the year these 
institutions will have ample funds to lend to industry as 
a result of the estimated sharp curtailment in the demand 
for mortgage financing which competes with industry 
for life insurance funds. 

Increases in debt owed to banks (including mortgage 
loans) will be larger in 1951 than they were in 1950, and 
interest charges on these loans will be appreciably higher 
than last year. Quite apart from the availability of bank 
credit, increased use of contract prepayments, advances by 
the government, and some reduction in the rate of inven- 
tory accumulation in the latter part of the year should 
hold down the increase in the demand for bank loans for 
the year. On the supply side, more restrictive Federal 
Reserve policies and the Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram should moderate the increase in bank credit. 

Changes in trade payables in 1951 should be some- 
what smaller than in 1950. Government prepayments and 
advances will rise substantially in the latter half of 
1951 and may amount to several billions for the year. 
These advances are particularly helpful to small and 
medium-sized firms. 

Thus far government aid in financing business has 
been moderate. The largest measure of assistance has 
been in the granting of certificates of necessity to qualify 
for five-year accelerated amortization. This area has 
been under Congressional fire for some time and may be 
slowed down; in any case through April 6 only 938 
certificates applying to about $4.0 billion of plant expan- 
sion have been approved. 

Direct loans by government agencies for financing 
essential productive capacity and supplies have been in- 
consequential. The V-loan program, whereby defense 
producers may get loans from local banks by assigning 
their contracts as collateral, has been picayune. Con- 
gressional approval of a revision of the assignment 
provisions may stimulate lenders to grant V-loans in 
much larger quantities. Contract advances and pre- 
payments to contractors and subcontractors are not im- 
portant thus far but should become a source of sub- 
stantial sums in the last half of this year as the tempo 
of war contracts accelerates. 

As the year proceeds, many areas of business may 
discover that shortages of funds prevent needed increases 
in fixed assets or in working capital. It seems fairly evi- 
dent that the government will step in to insure that funds 
will be available to businesses that are important to the 
mobilization effort. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Most business activity in the State during March 
recorded seasonal gains over February and continued at 
a considerably higher level than last year. Steel produc- 
tion in the Chicago industrial area was at an all-time 
high in March. Output of steel in the 6-state area which 
includes Illinois, up 20 percent from February and 17 
percent above March, 1950, also reached an all-time peak. 


Electric Power 

Power consumption in 16 reporting cities (see chart) 
was 11.5 percent greater the first quarter of this year 
than in the first quarter of last year. Most other areas 
showed larger relative gains than Chicago. Decatur re- 
ported the greatest gain, up 33 percent. Five cities 
reported increases of more than 20 percent for the first 
3 months of this year compared with 1950, and none of 
the cities listed reported declines. 

Continued expansion of power production capacity in 
the State was reported for March. The Illinois Power 
Company of Decatur announced that it expects to spend 
a total of $70 million on construction during the next 
3 years. Work has started on the $25-million power 
plant which the company is constructing near Hennepin. 
Putting the first unit into operation will cost $15 million. 
This unit will have a generating capacity of 75,000 kilo- 
watts and is scheduled to be completed by the summer 
of 1953. The company has also been granted permission 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission to construct a 
138,000-volt electric transmission line in Clinton, Wash- 
ington, Marion, and Jefferson counties. 

A multi-million dollar generator, at United States 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 


PERCENT INCREASE, IST QTR.1950- IST QTR. 195! 
10 20 30 
T 


1 


16-CITY TOTAL 


DECATUR 


E.ST. LOUIS 


QUINCY 


GALESBURG 


ROCKFORD 


PEORIA 


BELLEVILLE 


ROCK ISLANO-MOLINE 


BLOOMINGTON 


SPRINGFIELD 


ALTON 


DANVILLE 


CHICAGO 


CHAMPAIGN ~URBANA 


Source: Local power companies. 


Steel Corporation’s South Chicago Plant, largest of its 
kind ever built for industrial power production, was 
scheduled to start operation this month. The new 60,000. 
kilowatt turbogenerator, large enough to furnish power 
for a community of 150,000 persons, is the key unit in 
a project expanding the plant’s No. 5 power station. 

Public Service Company of Northern Illinois is con- 
structing a new power station on the banks of the 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal between Lockport and 
Lemont. The station, twelfth in the interconnected Com- 
monwealth Edison-Public Service power system serving 
Chicago and northern Illinois, is being erected on a 216- 
acre tract which will be adequate for the development of 
a million-kilowatt plant. , 


New Oil Areas 


Discovery of two new oil pools and the possibility of 
two other fields were reported last month by the State 
Geological Survey Division. One, the Frogtown North 
Pool, is located in Clinton County. A second new pool is 
the Blairsville West in Hamilton County. Possible new 
fields are being tested in Edwards and Christian counties, 
Both of the new pools discovered in April appear to be 
better than average. 


Construction 

A strong gain was recorded in construction activity 
in the State in March. The $82 million of construction 
contracts awarded during the month exceeded the Febru- 
ary total by 95 percent and was 10 percent above March, 
1950. The amount for the first quarter of 1951 was a 
record $186 million, 14 percent above the same period 
in 1950. 

Ford Motor Company, which has a defense contract 
for aircraft engines, is engaged in a $17-million rehabili- 
tation project on the former Dodge-Tucker Plant in 
Chicago. 

Illinois Terminal Railroad is starting construction of 
a new steel floor on its bridge between Venice and St. 
Louis. The floor will cost approximately $1 million and 
require 4 years to construct. The company also recently 
placed orders for 275 freight cars, estimated at $2 
million. 


Prices 

Consumers’ prices in Chicago advanced 0.3 percent 
between mid-February and mid-March, to 189.1 percent 
of the 1935-39 average, 9.3 percent above March, 1950. 
Except for food, all major groups of commodities and 
services contributed to the increase. Food prices de- 
creased 0.6 percent during the period. 

Food prices in Springfield also declined fractionally 
(0.2 percent) in the month ended March 15. The Spring- 
field index of retail food prices was 237.8 percent of the 
1935-39 average, 17.8 percent above the level of a year 
ago. On the other hand, food prices in Peoria continued 
to advance, raising the Peoria index of retail food prices 
0.7 percent between mid-February and mid-March to 238.1 
percent of its 1935-39 average. 

The index of prices received by Illinois farmers de- 
clined 0.3 percent during the thirty-day period, the first 
decline since October, 1950. Meanwhile, the index of 
prices paid by farmers increased 1.4 percent and the 
parity ratio declined 1.8 percent during the period, to 111 
on March 15. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


March, 1951 


Building 
Permits? 


Electric 
Power Con- 
sumption? 


Estimated 
Retail 
Sales* 
(000) 


Depart- 
ment Store 
Sales‘ 


Bank 
Debits* 
(000,000) 


Postal 
Receipts® 
(000) 


— 


[ILLINOIS 
Percentage Change from 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Feb., 1951... 
**\Mar., 1950... 


Feb., 1951... 
**\Mar., 1950.. 


Feb., 1951... 
*\Mar., 1950. ..| 


Feb., 1951... 
*|\Mar., 1950... 


Feb., 1951... 


Percentage Change from... 1950. 


Rock Island-Moline 
Percentage Change from... . 


Rockford 
Percentage Change from... . 


Feb., 1951... 
Mar., 1950... 


Feb., 1951... 
Mar., 1950. ..| 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Percentage Change from... . 
Champaign-Urbana , 
Percentage Change from... . Feb., 1951... 


Mar., 1950... 


Feb., 1951... 
*|Mar., 1950... 


Feb., 1951... 
*\Mar., 1950... 


Feb., 1951... 
***)Mar., 1950... 


Feb., 1951... 
*\Mar., 1950... 


Feb., 1951... 
*\Mar., 1950... 


Feb., 1951... 


Percentage Change from... . Mar., 1950 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
East St. Louis 
Feb., 1951... 
Mar., 1950... 


Percentage Change from. . . 


Belleville 
Percentage Change from. . 


49052... 
** Mar., 1950... 


21, 142° 
6 


+13.2 


11,780 
+12.4 
+33.0 
10,806 
+7.7 
+9.1 
4,592 
4 


+15.7 


$475 ,670* 
+15.8 


$358 , 882 
0 


+17.8 
+10.6 


+15.5 
+9.2 


+33.2 
+19.8 


+27.0 
+11.8 


+32.0 
+22.5 


n.a. 


$12,493" 
+32.6 
+25.5 


$11,429 
+33.4 
425.4 
$ 45 
+28.0 
433.2 
$ 30 
+26.6 
+26.0 
$ 52 
427.2 
429.0 


$12,385* 
+22.8 
+3.1 


$10,804 
+23.4 
+2.6 
$ 93 
+32.5 
+13.1 
$ 81 
+16.4 
$ 70 
—11.2 
+15.7 


$ 33 
+22.8 
+15.3 
$ 130 
—3.5 
—4.3 
$ 184 
+16.2 
+1.4 


$ 103 
+48.6 
+27.0 
$ 81 
+32.1 
—12.3 
$ 47 
+15.5 


Sources: ' U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Illinois Depart- 
ment of Revenue. Data are for February, 1951, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to January, 1951. * Research De- 


partments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. * Local post office reports. 


* Total for cities listed. 

> Moline only. 

* Includes immediately surrounding territory. 
n.a. Not available. 


er (000) (000 kwh) 
he 1950...| +77.9 +17.1 
nd 
6. ge +111.0 +11.9 +15.2 
of Percentage Change from. . . 462.1 
th Percentage Change from. . . 15.8 420. 8g 
1s 
—9.4 +21.9 +11.2 
+257. +0.1 —1.9 na. +25. 
4115.3 +13.6 +20.3 +17.0 
$1,222 26,521 $14,290 $ 145 
{ +172.8 +2.6 —4.5 +35.9 +32.1 
ty —34.1 +29.5 +30.2 +18.9 +36 .3 
yn : 
1 
h, Bloomington $ 340 4,975 $4,373 $ 53 
+1,260.0 —2.5 —8.4 +32.2 
| +49.8 +17.1 +9.2 +23.3 
$ 499 7,501 $5,994 $ 53 i 
+3193 +0.2 —6.9 na. +26.2 
ct +44.6 +7.4 +8.2 422.6 
in Percentage Change from... +6.8 +13.3 +22.3 +26.0 —10.3 
Percentage Change from. . . —82.4 +32.8 +16.0 416.5 +30.5 411.5 
; > 
y 5,424 $3 ,342 n.a. $ 24 
2 Percentage Change from. $203 18.1 154 
+863. +1.9 —7.2 +23.5 +10. +13.9 
Percentage Change from. . . 4101.3 420.2 419.3 413.7 422-7 461 
+51. —13. —7.8 +19. +27. +28 .5 
Percentage Change fon... 4248 412.9 412.0 428 4 +89 
$10,895 $ 92 $ 201 
+17.9 +31.2 +19.4 -—9.2 
$ 129 $7,440 $ 139 $ 52 
4 | +279.4 —4.1 n.a. +30.6 +15.7 
e —66.8 +12.4 +30.2 +13.0 &§ 
r Alton ..| 119 $3 ,894 $ 24 
—55.4 +10.6 +23.9 —10.3 
1 $ 82 $3 ,401 n.a. $ 35 
| +720.0 —6.2 +4.0 
| —52.6 +9.2 | +20.4 
e 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
1935-1939 — 100 


EMPLOYMENT~ MANUFACT URING 


ILL. 
‘29 ‘322 3% ‘38 4 44 4 1948 i949 1950 195! 
ANNUAL AVERAGE——— 
PAYROLL MANUFACTURING 
Saas 
‘209 ‘32 ‘3S 338 4 44 #47 #=%1948 1949 1950 


ANNUAL AVERAGE——— 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


U.S. 
‘29 ‘32 ‘35 ‘38 ‘41 44 #47 1948 1949 1950 i95I 


L———_~aNNUAL AVERAGE———— 


ELECTRIC. POWER PRODUCTION 


U.S. 4 wl 
PALL. 
32 ‘35 368 44 #47 #1948 1949 195! 


U———-aANNUAL AVERAGE———~ 
* Illinois figures being revised. 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


L———-ANNUAL AVERAGE———~ 


ILL. 
fA 
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‘2 ‘32 ‘35 ‘38 4 44 47 #1948 1949 i950 195) 
U———-ANNUAL AVERAGE———~ 
BUSINESS LOANS 
f 
CHI. 
call 
44 47 1948 i949 1950 195! 
L——_ ANNUAL AVERAGE———~ 
CASH FARM INCOME 
| 625 
US. 
'29 ‘32 '35 ‘38 44 «#1948 1949 1950 195! 
AVERAGE——— 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
U.S. 
f 
" CHI. DISTRICT 
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